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The examples in history, wherein subjugation and tyranny have been introduced from abroad, under the 
* mask of friendship and defence, are infinite : and, the domestic examples of freedom destroyed by sur- 
* rendering the sword to the sovereign, in hopes of being thereby defended, are precisely as many in num- 
* ber as the instances of that insane policy.” Mason Carntwricut. gis, Vol. I. page 36. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. | any national purpose ; a people sunk even 
SPANISH KEVOLUTION. Major Cart- | in their own eyes, and appearing to retain, 
wright, from whose work upon national de- | under their Jate government, not the de- 
ence my motto is taken, has for a long | sire to be free, and,. of course, not the 
ime most earnestly endeavoured to preduce, | smallest desire to defend their country 
n the public mind, a conviction, that there | against an invader. In this state of abject 
an be no sure and safe defence but that | subjection, they quietly see their govern- 
which arises froma general arming of the. | ment introduce a foreign army into their 
people. His work is very elaborate, and, | country and even into its metropolis; the 
herefore, I shall not attempt to dip into | commander of that army is, by the act of 
he detail; but these are the positions it | their own king, constituted the Lieutenant 
aintains : that the whole of the people, | of the kingdem, and they are commanded 
apable of bearing arms, ought to have arms | to obey him upon pain of death; all the 
put into their hands, and ought, atalltimes, | passes and out-posts of their country are, 
o be fit to use those arms; that there might | beforehand, placed in the hands of the ins 
be a standing army for foreign service, but | vader ; all those, at whose names they have 
hat the defence of the country should rest | Jong been accustomed to tremble, go over 
solely upon the people; that a country de- | to that invader, espouse his cause and en- 
ended by a standing army is, in fact, a | dorse his proclatnations ; the people have 
ountry enslaved with means furvished by | no sovereign, no constituted authority, no 
tself. Amongst those wlio are not de- | acknowledged chief, no leader, no known 
irous of keeping the people in a state of | point round which to rally, while they are 
rirtual slavery, the scheme of Major Cart- hourly plied with threats of punishment, of 
right has been objected to only because | towns sacked and inhabitants exterminated, 
hey doubted of its practicability ; only be- | and that, too, by those who have given to 
use they feared, that, as opposed to stand- | the world numerous proofs, that, in this 
og armies, to regular and well-disciplined | respect, they never fail of being as geod as 
| 
\ 





roops, under experienced commanders, an | thair word. Were there ever disadvantages 
rmed population would be as chaff before ; so great? And, if this people (which God 
be wind ; and such, I confess, was my | grant!) should succeed in defending their 
piaion, though I always approved of put- | country against those very armies who have 
bg arms into the hands of the people; | walked over the fortresses of Germany, 
because, after all is said anddone, the coun- | Italy, and Flanders, and who have hoisted 
Ty is the people's, and, if they cannot be | their flag at Vienna, Berlin, and almost at 
rusted with its defence, for whose sake, 1 | Petersburgh; if this should be the case, 
ould ask, is that defence to be undertaken? | who will say, that martello-towers, in- 
But, the events in Spain do really _ trenchments, lines of circumvallation, de- 
-m to promise a complete practical proof | pots, barracks, and standing armies are 
f the soundness of the doctrine of this ve- | necessary for the internal defence of a coun- 
erable patriot, who, I should think, must | try ?-——It has, of late, been said, in an- 
thereby not a little gratified ——Our | swer.to those who have expressed their dis- 
¢s are now directed, in the most forcible | like of the new system of an immense 
anner, towards a people, who bad been so | standing army and numerous military depots 
ng oppressed, that they had apparently Jost | and stations, that ‘‘ the circumstances of 
ne very notion of freedom; a peopleamongst | ‘* Europe are totally ehanged.” In other 
hom there existed scarcely the forms of {| words, that, because the French have great 
ghtsandimmuanities; a people who possessed | standing armies to attack as with, it is ne- 
ot any ground-work fur a general arming; | cessary for us to have standing armies for 
people completely disarmed, and cut off | our defence; but, this argument will, if 
om all association with one another for the Spanish Patriots succeed, be r longer 
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67] 
of any force; if they beat the very armies 
who have beaten al] the standing armies and 
all the most experienced generals in Europe, 
the question will be settled at once, and 
there will not, I should. think, bea single 
man in England bold enough to insist, that 
we stand in.need of so fearful a military force 


-in this kingdom, especialiy if the arming 
plan of Major Cartwright were adopted, and | 


all the frippery of volunteering were thrown 
aside ————T he. stand, which the Spanish 


—# 


Patriots have already made, does, indeed, | 


warrant the conclusion here aimed at ; for, 
we are in a situation quite different from 
theirs. * We have no invading army in the 
heart of the country ; we have no treache- 
rous ministers gone over to the enemy ; we 
have no want of arms and ammunition ; we 
have no want of a settled system of govern- 
ment ; every man is in his place ; and, above 
all, thereare here no passes open for the inroads 
of an invader. Should the Spanish Patriots 
fiil, therefore, after having made a respecta- 
ble stand, their want of final success wii! be 
no proof of our inability to defend ourselves, 
under such a system as should, at once, put 


oe 





arms in the people’s hands and inspire their | 


minds with motives to use them. 
Jight, considered as affording lessons to our- 


In this | 


selves, the deeds of the Patriots in Spain are | 


deeply interesting to every man in this king- 
dom. And, if it should become the gene- 
ral opinion, that our defence needs not bar- 
racks, depots, fortresses, and standing armies, 


and that opinion should prevail, whata bless- | 


ing it will be! ‘That army now costs about 


twenty millions of pounds sterling a year, | 


raised in taxes upon the people. It employs, 
in all wavs, about three hundred thousand able 
men. Not more than from 40 to 50 thou- 
sand would be necessary for services abroad, 
What a great relief it would be, if the rest 
of this vast number of men were to re- 
turn to labour, and if, at the same time, 
fifteen millions of pounds sterling a year 
were saved! Why, the very loards and 
commissions, appointed to examine into the 
accounts of our present army, cost the whole 
amount of no trifling tax. The ramifica- 
tions of army connection and influenee are 
endless. We do not all wear red coats, but 
who is there that can say, that he is quite 
independent of the standing army? If any 
one will say, that it is good that it should 
be so; that military rule is the best sort of 
role; and that all which bas been written and 
said to the contrary is nonsense ; such a man 
is candid, and may be disputed with, but, 
with the hypocrites, who keep crying out 
‘constitation,”’aod yet donot wish that means 
of deience may be found other than those cf 
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barracks, depots, and a standing army, there 
is no reasoning at all. ~——It argues well that 
the Spanish Patriots have taken_possession of 
the French fleet themselves. They thereby 
discover confidence as to their final sncvess ; 
and, though their commander at Cadiz a- 
vowedly acts for Ferdinand, that may pro- 
duce but little mischief. Indeed, if the 
Spaniards restore Ferdinand, their work will 
not be less a revolution ; for, they thereby 
cast off their old king, and, a new-model- 
ing of their government will necessarily be 
included. Indeed, it is possible, that they 
might, in one sense, have a better bargain 
of Ferdinand thanof an entire new sovereign ; 
for he would be more dependant upon his 
people, than a chief of another descrip- 
tion might be ; for, a new chief might threa- 
ten them with a restoration of the old des- 
potism, andthus, with the aid of the name 
of pretender, terrify them into submission 
to a sway even more tyrannical in fact, 
though not in form, than that from which 
they had delivered themselves. They will 
and ought to, do as they please as to this mat- 
ter; but, I am glad to see, that whatever 
forinal acts are done, are done in the name 
of the people. Itis the “* deputy of the peo- 
** ple,” who goes to treat with the French 
admiral ; and, in the people’s name the se- 
veral juntas, or councils, all act. A war 
for Ferdinand, avowedly for him and in his 
name, would assuredly fail. Some of the 
leaders scem very anxious to prevent the 
people from supposing, that they are en- 
gaged in a@ revolution ; and, it is not only 
possible, but probable, that they may not have 
a design tomake arevolution ; but, they must, 
or they must submit to Napoleon; for, the e- 
nergy, the talents, the free diseussions, the pud- 
lications, without which his power is not to 
be resisted, will and must produce a com- 
plete change of the government. ‘The men, 
who shall have beaten the armies of France, 
who shali have driven out the hordes of reso- 
lute robbers, armed with muskets, will ne- 
ver again submit to the insolent sway of a 
swarm of tame cheaters, who pillaged ander 
the sanction of what they called the law, 
who, having the jail and the gibbet under 
their command, with endless bands of algua- 
zils and corregidors to assist them; not only 
plundered the peopie, but made them assist in 
the act of plundering one another, No: there 
is but this one choice. Either the people o! 
Spain must be slaves to Napoleon, or they 
must be free ; and, indeed, this is the only 
choicethatthey ought to have; if they are oct 
fighting for freedom, what are they fightins 
tor? Ifthey are content with being slaves, 
what matters it who is their master ? Josep 
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what could he possibly do worse, than sell 
thirty or forty thousand of the people to go 
to fight in the north of Europe, as the late 
detestable government did? How could he 
disgrace the Spaniards more than they were 
» betore disgraced ? The junta of Seville, 
which seems to have taken the lead of ail 
! the rest, say that ‘* it became necessary to 
y '«* break the shackles, which prevented 


2S 


: ‘«‘ the Spanish people from displaying their | 


e generous ardour ;" but, if the junta be- 
y lieves, that these shackles are to be made 
0 whole again, they grossly deceive themselves. 
The battle is for the freedom of Spain ; for 
S the eff-cting of a revolution ; and, we shall 
. see, that, let who will be scvereign, the 
9 overnment will bear little resemblance to 
4 vhat it was before. Were the Buonapartés 
C to be defeated at once, the old bribery and 
n corruption system might be patched up, 
, ith some little tale about “ a reform of 
: abuses” anda hundred or two of fair pro- 


- struggle will be long and bloody, if the Pa- 
oT iots succeed, those who have bled tn the 
e rause, will take care net to become again 
’ he slaves of those who before betrayed 
b hem, and of whose baseness they will, at 
: every new danger and difficulty, contract a 
ar pew degree ot hatred.—— It is curious 
13 nough, that, after all the continent of Eu- 
Ie ope has submitted tothe arms of France, 
ie tout resistance on the part o! the people, 
1° hould, at last, be met with in the Spaniards. 
ly Doctor Duigenan and his friends must be 
ve urprized to find that the ‘‘ most catholic” 
t, ppear to be the only people, who havea 
e- ucere hatred of the French and their em- 
d° eror. They will hardly place their motto, 
to no-popery,’’ upon the English banners to 
a unfurled in- Spain.. Napoleon has en- 
Dy Pavoured to persuade the Spaniards, that he 
e, as the Pope’s sanction for what he hasdone, 
0° id is doing, with regard.to Spain ; but, as 
e- Ul be seen by the documents, the Spanish 
a atriots reject this with scorn, and remind 
ef € people, that he has just come from rob- 
’, ig the poor Pope. Why should we sup- 
ef se, then, that the Catholics of England or 
ae land would be disposed to side with Na- 
ly leon? Why are they less worthy of 
iD ist, in our fleets and armies, than Prutes- 
re ts are ?——If the Catholic religion, the 


Napoleon may be scoundrel enough; but, | 


nises, made but to be broken; but as the | 
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this respect, co-operating with the ministry 
of England. Napoleon has had to fight 
against Protestants enough, upon the core 
tinent of Europe, and has beaten them all, 
' making their princes scamper before him 
lke sheep. He has found the most Catholic 
princes still more geutie, if possible; bur, 
the people, he has found resolute to defend 
their country, This proves, tnat the mere 
| circumstance of being a Catholic does not 
_ make men prone to either slavery or cow- 
| ardice. The greatest coward, the most ne- 
| torious coward, the most beaten and despised 
| thing, inthe shape of aman, thai I ever 
heard or read of, was a Protestant. There 
| may be a coward as perfect amongst the Ca- 
| teolics: but, for the honour of human na- 
| ture, I] should hope that there never was but 
_ one of the sort in the whole world. Itis not 
a man’s religion that makes him a coward. It 
_ is acertain natural weakness, which no man 
' can help, and for which he is not to be 
blamed, unless he voluntarily assume the 
garb of ahero, and put forward pretensions 
to powers and honours and rewards, in that 
' character. When he does this, he deserves 
not only public censure but punishment ; 
| because he, by his cowardice, exposes the 
| lives and reputation of the soldiers or sailors 
under his command, tarnishes the renown 
and hazards the safety of his country, and 
this is what no man ought to be suffered to 
do with impunity.——It would be rash to 
| say precisely what our ministers ought to 


| . . : hie? 
do in the way of assistance given to Spain ; 


but, I must confess, that [ should like tu 
have heard, before now, of the expedition 
having actually sailed. What does it do 
hanging about so long? If it does not land 
in Spain, there are other places enough. [ 
think it will be lucky if the struggle in Spaia 
be of long duration ; but, it depends, per- 
haps, upon our promptitude at the present 
moment, whether there shall be any serious 





struggle at all. The disposition of the Spa- 
nish revolutionists has been known long 
enough for us to have received an account f 
the reception of our promises of aid; and 
yet our armaments are still lying in port ! 
It is rumoured, that there have been dil- 
ficulties about choosing a commander ; but, 
surely, this cannot be the case, seeing how 
great an abundance of generals we have. [ 
hope the commander, whenever he is ap- 








of ‘gion of our forefathers, be so damnable 
4 Hing, why do we assist Catholics in a fo- 
ly So country ? This is a weighty point for 
at nder conscience, and well worthy of an 
ns ly investigation ; for, though Buonaparté 
Sy urenemy at present, it seems that he is 
ph ng his best to root out popery, and is, in 


pointed, will be one that has, at some time 
or other, in some one instance, faced the 
enemy, faced the French, I mean, in the 
field; for, as to facing them over a bottle, 
that any coward can do. Let our troops 
have, at their head, a man who has one sin- 
gle time in his life looked the French in the 
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71) 
face, in the field of battle, and I shall be 
confident as to the result. There should, 
however, be no delay in sending what troops 
we can muster up to make a diversion in fa- 
vour of the Spaniards. Napoleon has now 
a pretty wide range to look to, and will not 
be able to provide for every contingency and 
to carry on a war in Spain at the same time. 
So large a country as Spain, including Por- 
tugal, in a state of pretty general resistance, 
will demand, at least, two hundred thou- 
sand men. Then there is all the space be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Adriatic to keep 
in subjection, together with Holland and 
Germany. Henevercandoitall. Ifthere 
he a general insurrection in Spain, followed 
by a war of six months, he must be defeated 
there, or must lose his sway in some other 
quarter. Of what vast importance is it, 
then, that we are prompt in contributing 
our share towards the producing of that in- 
surrection, towards blowing up a flame, 
which when once safely kindled cannot fail 
to burn with fury. Our armament, under 
some brave and experienced officer, should 
now have been landed, or, at least, hover- 
ing upon some coast, where it might have 
drawn off part of the force of Napoleon. 
But, really, the language of the Patriots is 
so bold, it contains such home truths, it 
gives sueh hard slaps, that 1 have been half 
afraid of their discretion being suspected. 





“« The cry of death, or freedom, resounds | 


‘‘ from one end of the kingdom to the 
** other ; the dishonourable career of COR- 
** RUPTION has been run; the arts and 
*€ machinations to divide and terrify beeu 
“* attempted in vain.’ Such is their lan- 
guage in one of their proclamations, and 
there are others, which are still more 
«* violent” upon the subject of corruption 
and atuses. So that, in fact, if one were to 
give any description of the cause, in which 
the Patriots are engeged, one would be dis- 
posed to say that they are waging a war 
against bribery and corruption and pecula- 
tion much more than against Buonaparteé, 
and, you know, reader, it is Buonaparté 
whom we wish to put down. The talk 
about sudscriptiows as been mere talk. No 
subscription is going on ; no subscription is 
encouraged by any one in authority; we 
hear of no voluntary contributions proposed. 
Very cool upon it, at both ends of the town! 
It is tobe hoped, that the Spaniards wiil 
be able to do without such subscriptions. 
Meetings upon the subject might produce 
statements and comparisons and conelusions ; 
bat, surely, there could be no danger in 
Englishmen meeting to congratulate one 





azoiuer upon the prespect of seeing Spain | 
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| recover her freedom ! 
newspapers do actually discourage all such 
meetings. 
anxious to keep people from having an op- 
portunity to make speeches upon the sub- 
| ject; and, 1 should not be very much sur- 
prized to hear any meeting which may take 
place, termed disorderly, if not seditious, 
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Yet, the ministerial 


‘They seem to be extremely 


: , ; pay, « 

Only Jet the thing go well on in Spain, 4m 

however, and, in time, wesball not, I hope, ; 
pment 


have to regret the want of such meetings. 







t thy 





Tue Poor. 1 was, some little time Vale 
past, put in possession of a statement, re- a 
lative to the expenditure, on account of the id 

, sien vider 
poor, in the parish of Enrigip, in Middle- eae 
axati 


sex, which statement 1 deem worthy of 
general notice, and which, 
' i 
shail 


sé 


cé 


se 


é 


«ec 















any 
fruit 

hink, 
bhowr 
ont, 

10) por 
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a few 


therefore, I 
insert here. ‘* Enriretp, April, 
1808. The following Comparison of 
Parochial Expenditure, bet ween the time 
when we were in the Road to Ruin, and 
the present Year, is drawn for the infor- 
mation of the inhabitants of this parish ; 































































“ by Perer Harpy.—— By introducing @ Hone 

** regular and known Table at the work- ftvps 
** house (by which the people are better Sarat 
** feJ than before); by substituting eco- Sint ( 
** nomy for waste; by obliging those to emg 
“* work who were able; and by refusing dk iol 
** the able and healthy, but idle, drunken sharge 
‘* and dissolute, admittance into the work- em, 4 
** house, (which ought only to be a refuge brutes 
** for infancy, the sick and the aged) society aie 
“* in general has been benefited, and the are. 
** inhabitants of this town relieved of a very ren 
** enormous burthen. At that time as his fee 
** much Meat was destroyed at the work- = 
‘* house in one week, as is consumed now mabiod, 
** in three months. That article cost us ‘oung | 
‘* then at the rate of £600 per annum. It a4 
** now costs us €60.——At that.time we ‘he pi 
“* consumed of bread gO half-pecks per heck 1 
** week. We now consume on an-averag? diferer 
** 16.—— Bread and flour alone cost us in bf the 
** a year then, double what the whole house asy cc 
*€ costs now We paid then, for cheesé elief, 

“‘ only, double what we pay now for every D. some 
** article of shop goods. We then cox o put 
*‘ samed 100 cart-loads of wood and 18 bar wit! 
‘“* chaldron of- coals ina year. We now ormer 
*« consume only 12 chaldron of coals, with- ertain | 
‘* out any wood.—— At that time we raise So that 
‘* £3,900 poor'’s rates per annum. We ourer 

““ now raise £1,900. We then had ecome: 
‘* above £'2,000 by sale of timber from the uk qu 
“« Chace, in addition to our rates. We ate, ff 
* now have £400——We were at that ven. t} 
*‘ time very deeply in debt. We mow ay, wv 
** do not owe any debts.”"——This reform f thin; 
was, it appears, effected by the activity. nest an 


good-sense, and public-spirit of this M' 
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irdy, to whom the parish have given, I 
believe, some mark of their respect and gra- 
itude——Of all the numerous symptoms 
f national decline in England, none is, per- 


haps, so strong, so completely indisputable, | 
as the rapid increase of our paupers, There | 


are, out of nine millions of people, one 
xillion and a quarter of paupers ; that is to 
say, of persons, who cannot have any motive 
vhatever for wishing to preserve the govern- 
ventand the laws. Nearly a seventh part 
of the whole population of England and 
Vales is of this description, As to the 
yreat cause of this increase of pauperism, it 
widently is the corresponding increase of 
axation, through the means of which so 
jany are maintained in idleness upon the 
fruit of the labour of others. I have, I 
hink, upon a former occasion, clearly 
shown, that taxes, if carried to a certain ex- 
nt, must Cause some of ihe people to be 
30 poor as to be unable to maintain them- 


Belves ; but, at present, my object is to offer 


a few observations as to what might now be 
done, with a view of checking this lament- 
able evil, if only one or two of the principal 
persons, in each parish, would heartily set 
about the work. Until of late years, there 


vas, amongst the poor, a horror of becom- 
ug chargeable to the parish. To become 
chargeable was a reproach; and never to 


1ave been chargeable was a subject of proud 


pxultation, This feeling, which was almost 
universal, was the parent of industry, of 
are, of economy, of frugality, and of early 
habits of labour amongst children. But, 
his feeling is now extinguished; the barrier, 
hame, has been broken down, and in have 
ushed for parish aid all those, whether 
‘roung or old, who are not of a turn of mind 
Which must always be rarely met with. 

‘he parishes, instead of endeavouring to 
heck the evil by a vigilant attention to the 
lifferent earnings and means and manners 
bf the poor, have, in general, adopted the 
asy course of giving wages in the shape of 
clief. For instance, the week’s wages is, 
n some places, ten shillings, and, in order 
0 put the labourer with a family upon a 
bar with the Jabourer without a family, the 
ormer receives, in the shape of relief, a 
ertain allowance for each child above two. 
0 that, as @ matter ef course, every la- 
ourer, who has more than two children, 
ecomes, with all his family, paupers ; they 
ink quietly and contentedly into that 
ate, from which their grandfathers, and 
ven their fathers, shrunk with horror. 
ay, when a labourer, in such a state 
f things, marries, he counts the pauper 
nest among his ways and means; and even 








his hours of courtship are partly spent in 
anticipating the receipts from that never -fail- 
ing source. That men should possess spirit, 
that there should be any independence of 
mind, that there should be frankness, 
amongst persons so situated, is impossible. 


Accordingly, whoever has had experience 


' in such matters, must have observed, with 
| deep regret, that instead of priding himself 


upon his little possessions, instead of deck- 
ing out his children to the best advantage, 
instead of laying up in store the trifling sur- 
plus produce of the harvest month, the 
labourer now, in but too many instances, 
takes care to spend ali as fast as he gets it, 
makes himseif as poor as he can, and uses 
all the art that he is master of to cause it to 
be believed, that he is still more miserable 
than he really is. What an example for the 
children ! And what must therising genera- 
tion be? It used to be the boast of the 
labourer, that he could mow or reap or 
hough so much in aday; that he could 
earn so much money by his labour; but, 
now, if he does earm great wages, his first 
and greatest care is to disguise the fact; and, 
it frequently happens, that he will change 
from master to master, and from one sort of 
work to another, for the express purpose of 
preventing the parish from being able to 
ascertain the amount of his earnings. When 
part of his children become able to assist 
in maintaining the family, he takes care that 
the amount of their earnings shall never be 
known ; and, as he still gains by counting 
them amongst the number to be maintained, 
he keeps them at home, in preference to 
sending them to annual service, where they 
would, under the command of others, con- 
tract those habits of industry, regularity, 
znd obedience, which, in very few cases, 
in any rank of life, children contract at 
home. So that this system operates in pro- 
ducing a twofold mischief, Ist, in encourag- 
ing the labourer to rear his children paupers, 
and 2ndly, in preventing them fiom ever 
shaking-off their pauper-like habits. When 
children, thus reared, do become servants, 
they are generally the very worst of servants, 
Bred up in dissimulation, no word that they 
utter can be believed; they are totally un- 
worthy of confidence ; and, as is universal- 
ly the case with slaves, they are sure to 
be insolent when they can be so with im- 
punity, Itis very right, that some power 
should stand ready to decide between the 
pauper and the parish ; but, even this insti- 
tution, so benevolent in its intention, has 
its evils, To resist, by a formal process, the 
claims of a pauper has always theappearance, 
or, at least, is liable to the imputation, of 
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hardness of heart; and, especially when 
the expence of yielding does not fal] upon | 
themselves, this is an imputation which | 
few men are willing to incur; yet, it 1s | 
easy to conceive, what shocking abuses 
must arise trom a general yielding to claims 
of this sort. Parish aid has this peculiar 
defect in it, that it never excites giatitude, 
and, of course, produces none of those 
amiable eflects, which naturally flow from 
gratituce. Upon the parish the pauper 
makes a demand ; he coines, ike adun, with 
a threat of Ue cw ready to apply in case of 
refusal ; aad, whether he obtain his ends 
or pot, hrs teelings are nearly the same. 
——Lhere is another terrible consequence 
of this system of general pauperism, and 
that is, that it withholds from the cripple, 
trom the orphan, from the helpless widow, 
fiom the aged, avd from all those who are 
really ebjects of compassion, and who 
ovght te be comfortably supported and ten- 
derly guarded ; from all these it withholds a 
part, at least, of what they ought to receive. 
It confounds these with those who have 


brought the . selves into misery by theirlazi- | 


ness, or their vices. 1 know an instance, in 
a parish which has now a work-house, of 
two men, one about forty, who lost his two 
eyes in two drunken brawls, and who 
scarcely ever did a day’s work in his life ; 
the other, upwards of fourscore, who fought 
at the bi tie of Minden, and who worked, 
I think, ‘ull his eighty-fourth year. What 
could be more unjust than to couple these 


men together under the general name of | 


paupers, and to treat them alike? Yet, 
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proper judges of 
upon which they 
have to decide. Gentlemen are seldom 
payers of poor-rates to an amount that 


not be expected to be 


‘can produce a temptation to do what is 
' cruel or harsh; they are better qualified 


for making representations to the magise 
trates ; they stand as umpires between the 
farmers and the poor, with a little harm- 


Jess bias towards the latter; and, it would 


. had more imitators, 


until they had a work-house, the parish, | 


though very desirous to do it, were unable 
to discrimate ; were unable to give any visi- 
ble and solid proof, that they looked upon 
one man as being more entitled to their 
compassion than the other. 
duced the statement respecting the work- 
house at Enfield, for the purpose of showing 
what «buses work-houses are exposed to, 
when left in cammon hands; but, I am 
satisfied, that, if the gentiemen of the 
parishes, whether in town or country, were 
to take the superintendance, or controul, 
upon themselves, such establishments would 
become cf the greatest utility. To the far- 
mers, who are the payers, the task of re- 
fusal is always an ungracions one ; being 
perties, and parties refusing to pay, the 
magistvates hear them, and ought to hear 
them, with some suspicion, vuless under 
particular circumstances. 
mers ave not time to attend to any concerns 
bur their own; and, unless they are of 
the superior order of farmers, they can- 





I bave intro- | 


Besides, the jar- , 


happen but in few cases, that there would 
be any appeal from their decision. An 
instance of the effects of an interference 
of this sort may be witnessed in the parish 
of Droxtord, in this county, where one 
gentleman bas, by his sole exertions, re- 
duced the poor rates to one half of their 
former amonnt, and is, ] am told, able to 
say, that now there is no such thing as 
misery in his parish, where it was for- 
merly visible in numerous families. For 
my part, I know of no greater blessing to 
a parish than such a man ; and, I wish he 
amongst those who 
run from the misery of their neighbour- 
hoods to the gaieties of the metropolis. 
The parish rates, all together, of Eng- 
jand and Wales amount to nearly, if not 
quite, szx millions annually. Look at 
Enfield and Droxford; and ask yourself, 
why, under the zealous efforts of only one 
or two men in each parish, a general 
effect of the same sort, and in the same 
degree, might not take place?) The poor- 
rates, in general, amount to one half as 
much as the rent of the land. Is this an 
object beneath the consideration of the 
proprietors of the land? Or, is it of less 
importance to them, than the babble about 
what they cal] politics, which so many of 
them help w keep up in London? But, 
the most weigi‘y consideration of all, is, 
that, by neglecting to perform this, their 
natural duty, they suffer those who are 
real objects of compassion and of tender- 
ness 2 be confounded with the lazy, stur- 
dy paaper, and they leave the rising ge- 
neration to come up to man’s estate, 
with minds divested of even the idea of 
independence. If a gentleman talks to 
ine of love of country, of public-spirit, 
] woula ask him how he can so effectually 
and usefully evince it, as in this way? 
His efforts in almost all other ways may 
be useless; but, in this way, they are 
not only certain to be attended with utili- 
ty, but immediate utility. The nume- 
rous general regulations that have been 
made by parliament, without producing 
any good effect, the paupers having, not- 
withstanding all of them, continued te 
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Increase in number, prove, that, while | prominent feature of which is dissimulation, 


the present system of taxation lasts, it is 
n vain to seek for any general remedy for 
this great and disgraceful evil, The re- 
xedy, or the mitigation, at least, must 
come from 
whole evil must not only remain, but 
must receive daily addition. It 
to me, that country gentlemen should la 
jt down as arule never to have a paupe: 
in their employ; and that, according to 
he quantity of their work, they should 
select men of the largest families and pay 
hem for their labour a sufficiency for their | 
This would be giving an 
example to the farmers, and would, at 
he same time, be fixing a’mark of dis- 
I cannot endure 
he idea of the labourer’s receiving regu- 
arly, while he and his family are all in 
rood health, a partof his subsistence in the 
Nothing does good 


individual exertion, 


Jaintenance. 


praceé upon pa uperi sm. 


haracter of a pauper. 
but that which is earned. ‘There are parti- 
ular cases when acts of charity (properly 
o called) are useful; but, I like not the 
ystem of presents and rewards. The 
abourer, like other men, will do little 
x himself if he be coaxed to do it; and, 
ike other men, he will not, if he can 
void it, have any one to watch over him, 
rpry into his concerns. I am for giving 
im his earnings, and, that he may set a 


igh value upon them, say not a word | 


hich shall lead him to believe, that I do 
ot regard them as his own. If I had a 
bourer, who was to become a notorious 
runkard, I would dismiss him, because 
would be my duty strongly to shew my 
sapprobation of so beastly a vice; but, 
ter a good deal of observation, I am 
oroughly convinced, that, as a ‘‘ watched 
pot never boils,” so a watched penny 
ever breeds. The lending of cows to 
yitagers and all that system of superinten- 
nce, including child-bed linen and the 
ce, though arising, in most instances, 
m amiable motives, has, I am persuaded, 
ver done any good; and, I make no 
ubt, that, if the fact could be ascertain- 
» fifty pounds expended in good cheer of 
- old fashion, would not only excite more 
atitude but would work more solid advan- 
ye to the receivers, than ten thousand 
unds expended in ‘* comforts’ and spell- 
E-books. The ‘“‘ comforting” system 

ssarily implies interference on one side, 
d dependance on the other; and, if these 
st, it matters not whether you ca/l the 
comforted” family paupers; for, they 
| feel themselves dependent, and will 
€ no other than the mind and character 


ich belong to the pauper state, the most 


or the 


appears 


- | and, whether they be really so, or not, 


' or, what is vulgarly called ‘* making ¢ 
** poor mouth.” I do not think that la- 
| dies visiting poor families is at all useful. 
When any part of a family, particularly the 
mother, is idl, then, indeed, such visits 
are proper; but, I have no opinion of the 
| visitings, which, in some places, are in 
vogue. ‘They savour toomuch of ostentation ; 


| ninety nine times out of a hundred they 
| are so considered by the visited party. In 
| short, I am for giving the labourera sufficien- 
cy, in the shape of wages, to maintain his 
family, and leaving him to live and manage 
his affairs entirely in his own way.——The 
greattovstacle to therestoration of the labours 
ers to their former independence of mind, 
is, that their wages, generally speaking, are 
partly paid in the shape of parish relief. A 
man, with a wife and three children, carnot 
possibly keep body and soul together upon 
ten, or even twelve, shillings a week ; and, 
how, then, is he to datour upon the tood 
which that wages will supply ? Well, say 
the employers, we will, then, give him a 
Fittle more wages in the shape of relief; be 
cause, if we make an addition to what he 
' receives in the shape of wages, we must 
| Taise the wages of single-men also. And, 
' why not? Would you have no soul of them 
| all earn a penny more than what is barely 
sufficient to sustain life ? Would you have 
| them to be, in eftect, slaves from the cradle to 
the grave? Of what avail is it for amanto be. 
industrious, if his industry will neither ena- 
| ble him to Jay something up in store, nor 
‘ enjoy a day of leisure or recreation? What 
| motive has he to keep from the parish list, 
if he be certain, that acut in the hand in 
| whetting his scythe, will make him a pau- 
| per ?———To those whom I may have wearied 
with these desultory remarks, I would beg 
leave to repeat, that the paupers of England 
and Wales are nearly a million and a quar- 
ter in number, and that, by the exertions 
of individuals of weight in their several pa- 
rishes, this shameful evil may in some meas 
sure, at least, be removed, 
Botley, 14th July, 1808. 
OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
SpanisH RevotuTion.——Ga.icia. 
(Continued from page GA.) 
Gaticians,—You have bewailed the 
fate ofyour amiableFerdinand. The horror 
of the perfidy by which he was seduced, still 
burns in your bosoms. You fear danger to 
| our holy religion, you look upon, our exte- 
rior worship as annihilated, upon our altars 
| profaned, andthe temples of the eternal and 
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solation by order of the tyrant, who arrogates 
to himse!f the title of arbiter of destinies, 
because he has succeeded in oppressing the 
noble French nation, without recollecting, 
that he himself is mortal, and that he only 
holds the power delegated to him for our 
chastisement. You turned your eyes towards 
the municipal authorities, and you even 
insulted them ; because they did not ani- 
mate the flame of your indignation against 
the enemy. Thetimeiscome. Your king- 
dom has assembled in Cortes, and re-as- 
sumed the sovereign authority, which under 
such circumstances devolves upon it by right, 
and of which its first exercise is in complying 
with your wishes so loudly declared ; you 
have already a leader, and the most vigorous 
dispositions aretaking. Fly theretore toarms! 
and Jet us march to defend the cause of God, 
the honour of our country, our |ives and our 
fortunes! Will you be insensible to the 
voice of the nation, and will you only be 
found valiant in the streets of your cities ? 
Now, that twenty thousand brave soldiers 
have taken up your canse for theirs, will you 
refuse touni'e with their generous battalions? 
Will you hesitate to embody yourselves with 
these masters of the military art? Do vou 
imagine, forsooth, that your courage with- 
out discipline can be useful ? Such ideas 
svaunt—receive in your arms these heroes 
who are going to marshal your strength, and 
only from the common name of Spaniards, 
even without being Galicians, feel a deep 
interest in your cause. The kingdom sends 
them to you. You should obey their sove- 
reign and legitimate authority. Let discord 
fly from us ; we are brothers, and are going 
to sacrifice ourselves for the same sacred 
cause. Galicians ! enrol yourselves from 
16to 40 years ofage. Itis better to die in 
defence of your religion and firesides, and 
ip your own country, than to be led bound 
to slaughter in order to satisfy an inordinate 
ambition. The French conscription com- 
prises you. If youdo not serve your king- 
dom, you will go and die in the” north. 
We lose nothing. For even should we be 
unsuccessful, we shall have freed ourse lves 
by a glorious death from the galling chains 
of a foreign yoke. Put there is no reason to 
fear this peril. Death has alarms only for 
poltroons—and God, for whose cause we are 
going to fight, will watch over us, because, 
in the end, every mortal has a determined 
measure, and we ought to trust in his 
mercy, that when his wrath (which we so 
much deserve) is »ppeased, he will protect 
us. Thestandard of your holy patron Saint 
James is vow unfurled ; let us follow it. 
Galicians! The Asturians and Alouese 
have 80,000 men enlisted, and already 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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20,000 under arms. Let us go and relieve on 
brethren, these intrepid men. We shall 
thus save our country from becoming the 
theatre of war. This kingdom, which hes 
assembled through your instance, expect it 
from you. ‘This kingdom will reward those 
who distinguish themselves, with every thing 
in its power, and at the conclusion of the 
war it will immediately give you your dis- 
charge, and enable you to enjoy phe fruits of 
victory under the shade of the laurels you 
will have won, and consign to your children 
at your ease, the example of your glor‘ous 
deeds —Dominco Varano De Para, sec. 
Corunna, June 5th, 1808. 

‘ Biscay. 

Brave Brcayans anp ComrRapes-- Your 
wish is already fulfilled ; the mine, which 
lay deep in your bosom, and our'’s, is sprung. 
The time has arrived when we are all called 
upon to make a noble sacrifice for our holy 
religion, our good Jaws and customs ; and 
what object is more worthy of such a sacri- 
fice than their preservation. Since last night, 
the whole of this town is in arms, to aveuge 
the provocation and insulis we have received 
from the krench. Nothing was capable to 
check the ardour of our people, especially 
since they knew that you entertained the 
same sentiments with them. Yes, their 
ardour, their fervent courage, must be re- 
guiated by order, intelligence, and prudence, 
that it may produce the result at which we 
allaspire. Above all things, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should act in concert, and 
meet for that purpose, by proper deputation. 
A council has already been formed in this 
place furnished with all the necessary powers, 
and composed of us, the undersigned. _If in 
imitation of the meetings, which took 
place in this country in 05, the deputies of 
the different districts meet without the least 
delay, the means of onr common defence 
will soon be organized. We wil! mutually 
instruct and assist each other,~according to 
the means and loc:! circumstances of each 
district. Let for this purpose exact returus 
immediately be made of all, who can take 
up arms, from the age of seventeen to forly- 
five, and somewhat more, where bodily 
strength and vigour permit ; let also instant- 
ly a return be made of all arms, fit’ for 
service, which are found in the different 
districts. Let us immediately be trained to 
arms by military men, retired from service, 
who are scattered over our provinces, and let 
us at least devote two hours a day to military 
exercise. The general principles, which 
move us to think and act as we do, you will 
with pleasure find elucidated in another 
paper, which for that purpose shall be 
circulated amorg you. Santandero, May 
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*” 1808. R. Thomas, Bishop of Santander. 
) Angel Gutierrez de Celis, D. Jose de 
firanda. D. Francisco deaTorre. Coun. 
e Campo-Giro. D. Juan de Trueba.  D. 
eronimo de Argos. D Jose Maria de la 
Torre. D. Jose de Quijano. D. Jac An- 
onio de Losada. D. Vicente de Camino. 
_J M. Fernandez Velarde. D. Joaquin 
Perez de Cosin. D. Francisco de la Pedraya. D. 
J. Nepomuceno Munoz. By command of the 
llustrious council, D. Luis Del Campo, Sec, 
etter from the ist Lord of the Admiralty to 
the Mayor of London, 11tA July, 150s. 
My lord,—I have great pleasure in 
lordship, that by dis- 
patches received at the 
morning from vice admiral lord Colling- 
wood, dated off Cadiz, the 14th of June, 
it appears that the French squadron in Cadiz 


‘struck their colours to the Spaniards at seven 


o'clock on the morning of that day, when 


ithe Spanish colours were immediately hoisted 
: The Spanish admiral is | 
-about to embark for England on board the 


Revenge, commanded by Sir John Gore, as 

one of the commissioners from the council 

of Seville to his majestv’s government. 
AUDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF MADRID, 
PeorpLe oF Maprip,—Seville has learned 


with consternation and surprise your dread- 


ful catastrophe of the second of May; the 
weakness of a government, which did no- 


thing in our favour ; which ordered arms to 


be directed against you, and your heroic 
sacrifices. Blessed be ye, and your memory 


-shallshine immortal in the annals of our 


nation.—She has seen with horror, that the 


- auchors of all your misfortunes, and of our’s, 


has published a proclamation, in which he 
distorted every fact, and. pretended, that 
you gave the first provocation, while it 
was he who provoked you. 
ment was weak enough to sanction and order 
that proclamation to be circulated, and saw, 
with perfect composure, numbers of you put 
to death, for a pretended vioiation of Jaws 
which did not exist. The French were told 
in that proclamation, that French blood 
profusely shed, was crying out for ven- 
geance ! And the Spanish blood does not 
it cry out for vengeance ?—that Spanish 
blood, shed by an army which hesitated not 
to attack a disarmed and defenceless people, 
living under their laws and their king, and 
against whom cruelties were committed 
which shake the human frame with horror. 
We, all Spain, exclaim—the Spanish blood 
shed in Madrid cries aloud for revenge !— 
Comfort yourselves, we are your brethren : 
we will fight like you, until we. perish in 
defending our king and country. Assist .us 
With your good wishes, and your continual 
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prayers offered up tothe Most High, whom 
we adore, and who cannot forsake us be- 
cause he never forsakes a just cause. Should 
any favourable opportunity offer, exert 
yourselves as valiant Spaniards, to shake off 
the ignominious yoke imposed on you with 
the slaughter of so many of your, innocent 
fellow citizens, and with a perfidy horrid 
beyond example —Don Juan Bautista Estel- 


_ ler, first secretary —Don Juan Pard, second 
| secretary.—Sevalle, the 20th May 1808. 


BANDO. 
The supreme junta of government, desi- 
rous beyond measure that the public should 


| partake of the joy which they feel, informs 
Admiraity this | 


it,—1. That the city of Valentia, and the 


_ kingdom tired with the generous impulse of 
| their loyalty, have proclaimed and sworn alle- 


giance to their king Don Ferdinand VII.with- 


_ out any trouble or disorder whatever ensuing. 
| —2. Thatinconsequence thereof they named 
| a government, to superintend the kingdom 


as long as the urgency .of their circumstane 
ces should continue.—3. That they pub- 


| lished a declaration to that purpose including 


other matters, which shail be communi- 
cated in due time.—4. That they recognise 
a sovereiguty, and will neither receive nor 


| obey any orders but those of Ferdinand VII. 
| and in the interim the government he names, 
or that which represents him.—5. That the 
| paper stampec in the name of the Jieutenant 
| general of the kingdom shall not be used.— 
6 That his excellency the count de Cervel- 
jon is named general of the troops.—7. 
| That the aforesaid government should en- 
| force a general enlistment of inbabitants, 


from the age of 16to 40.—8. That they have 


| stopped a number of chests of money, 


which were destined for Madrid—And for 


| the information and for an example which 
The govern- | 


we hope will be followed by all Spain, the 


| present paper is ordered to be published.— 
| Royal palace of the Alcazar, May 3), 1808. 


—Don Juan Bautiste Pardo, Sec. 2.—Don 
Manvel de Aguilar, Sec. 3. 
CORDOVA—TO ITS INHABITANTF. 

Soldiers!—The kingdoms of Andalusia 
see themselves attacked by the assassins of 
the north ; your country is on the point of 
being oppressed by the yoke of atyrant ; you 
yourselves will be dragged from your fire- 
sides and from your homes. The wanton 
Murat is fabricating 40,000 manacles to 
conduct you, like the most contemptible 
animals, to the north. What atrocity! 
Who is such a coward, such an infidel, that 


his breast does not burn with courage, at. 


the cries of his country lamenting over its 
destruction ?—8oldiers! Doyou, too, groan 
over it; but let your groans be the groans of 


rage and fury at the wretch who plunges her 
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83} 
in slavery and oppression. Would you fa- 
ther die defending the robberies andim- 
pieties of a perfidious trattor, than shed- 
ding your blood in defence of your church, 
your nation, and yourselves ?—Soldiers ! 
ye that have been the first in raising the 
standard of the nation, carry into your 
camps, virtue, religion, and the manners 
of your forefathers. With such qualities 


they overcame innumerable armies. If 


among the chiefs who lead you to the thea- 

tre of glory and honour, you should perceive 

any treachery, abandon them, and choose 
others more worthy of your cause —Soldi- 
ers! Tweive millions of inhabitants. are 
observing you and envying your glory ; 
nay, even France herself pants for your tri- 
umphs and success. 

INSTRUCTION. 

From the Supreme Junta of the Govern- 
ment, to ali Cilies and Towns, to be 
executed with the utmost pramptitude. 

1. In cities and towns consisting of 
2000 or more house-holders, a junta shal! 
be established, which shall superintend 
all arrangements, and shall be obeyed by 
ail the inbabitants; and in places of 
smaller size, the avuntamientos shall hold 
the place and perform the functions of the 
juntas.—2. Ic is ordered, that with the 
concurrence of the ayuntamiento, clergy, 
prelates, priests, nobles and other persons 
so assembled, a junta of six- be formed 
to receive orders from the supreme junta, 
and correspond therewith, and in every 


particular act under their authority; and | 
the inhabitants and the corregida are re- | 


quired to obey them in their office, and 
every thing thereunto appertaining. —3. It 
shall be the duty of this junta to enlist 
the inhabitants from the age of 16 to 45, 
first, such as volunteer their services, and 
then all the secular inhabitants of the 
aforesaid age; to form them in companies, 
to assign them respectable persons for 
captains, lieutenants, and ensigns, with 
full power to name serjeants and corporals, 
which they will proceed to do with al] 
possible dispatch.—4. They will instruct 
the towns of their districts, and even those 
of the neighbouring districts, to submit 
to the same regulations, enlistments, and 
appointments, and to advise the junta 
thereof without delay.—5. For the pre- 
sent, each company shall remain in its 
district, but the junta is empowered, if it 
think fit, to call together the enlisted com- 
panies in the other towns.- 6. The junta 
will name a confidential person to admi- 
nister, under its direction, the funds which 
must meet the expences of the present 
occasion.—7. These funds shall be raised 
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by orders of the junta to all corporation’ 
and rich individuals, and over and. above 
a subscription shall be opened, that all the 
inhabitants may contribute in proportion 
to their zeal for their king and country, 
and the urgent necessity of the canse.—2, 


' sense of 


[s4 





To these funds shall be added patriotic 
loans of money, to be afterward repaid in 
full; and it is expected from the public 
spirit of the inhabitants, that there will 
| be no occasion for forced Joans, or any 
| other proceeding, which, though it might 
be violent, would still be justifiable by 
the necessity of the case—gQ. This pro- 
clamation (bando) shall be printed and 
published by this supreme junta, and 
| shall be placarded and circulated in all 
| places. — 10. All the magistrates and public 
functionaries are for the present confirmed 
in their respective oftices.—Seville, 2Qth 
May, 1808.—D. Juan Bautisra ESTELLER, 
Sec. 1°. D. J.B. Parno, Sec. 2°. 
ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF PORTUGAL. 
Portucugesz,—Your lot is, perhaps, 
the hardest ever endured by any people on 
the earth. Your princes were compelled 
to fly from you, and the events in Spain 
have furnished an irrefragable proof of 
the absolute necessity of that measure.— 
You were ordered not to defend your- 
_ selves, and you did not defend yourselves. 
Junot offered to make you happy, and 
your happiness has consisted in being 
treated with greater cruelty than the 
most ferocious conquerors inflict on the 
people whom they have subdued by force 
of arms, and after the most obstinate re- 
sistance. You have been desnoiled of 


| your princes, your laws, your usages, your 


customs, your property, your liberty, even 


| your lives, and your holy religion, which 


your enemies never have respected, how- 
ever they may, according to their custom, 
have promised to protect it, and however 
they may affect and pretend to have any 
it themselves. Your nobility 
has been annihilated, its property confis- 
cated in punishment of its fidelity and 
loyalty. You have been basely dragged 
to foreign countries, and compelled ‘to 
prostrate yourselves at the fect of the man 
who is the author of all your calamities, 
and who, by the most horrible perfidy, 
has usurped your government, and rules 
you with the sceptre of iron. Even now 
your troops have left your borders, and 
are travelling in chains to die in the de- 
fence of him who has oppressed you, by 
which means his deep malignity may ac- 





complish his purpose, by destroying those 


| who should constitute your strength, and 


by rendering their lives subservient to his 
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mphs, and tothe savage glory to which | 
aspires .—Spain beheld your slavery, 
'd the horrible evils which followed it, 
h mingled sensations ef grief and de- 
air. You are her biother, and she pant- 
to fly to your assistance. But certain | 
hicfs, and a government either weak or ; 
brrupt, kept her in chains, aud were | 
eparing the means by which the ruin of | 
r king, our laws, our independence, 
br liberty, our lives, and even the holy 
ligion in which we are united, might 
ccompany yours, by which a barbarous 
eople might consummate their own tri- 
Imph, and accomplish the slavery of 
ery nation in Europe—our loyalty, our 
onour, our justice, could not submit to 
ch flagrant atrocity! We have broken 
ur chains—let us then to action. We 
ave armies, we have chiefs, and the 
iniversal cry of Spain is, “ We will die 
defence of our country, but we will 
lake care that these infamous enemies 
hall die with us.”"—Come then, ye ge- 
erous Portuguese! unite with Spain to 
fic in defence of your. country. Her 
banners expect yoa; they will receive 
you as brethren infamously oppressed.— 
The cause of Spain and of Portugal is the 
same: distrust not our troops—their wish- 
ps are the same as your own, and you 
gnay reckon upon their courage and their 
trength as a part of your security.—You 
ave among yourselves the object of your 
vengeance—obey not the authors of your 
lisfortune—attack them-—they are but a 
handful of miserable panic-strack men, 
humiliated and conquered already by the 
perfidy and cruelties which they have com- 
mitted, and which have covered them with 
disgrace in the eyes of Europe aud the 
‘world! Rise then in a body, but avoid 
Staining your honourable hands with 
crimes, for your design is to resist them 
and to destroy them—our united efforts 
‘will do for this perfidious nation; and 
Portugal, Spain, nay all Europe, shall breathe 
or die free like men.—Portuguese,—Your 
country is not in danger—it is already gone 
—unite, unite, and fly to restore and to 
save it.—Seville, May 30, 1808.—By di- 
rection of the supreme Junta of government, 
—Don Juan Bautista Estexter, Sec. 1°. 
Dow Juaw Bautista Parpo, Sec. 2°. 
DECLARATION OF WAR 
Against the Emperor of France, Napoleon 
the First. 
France, under the government of the 
emperor Napoleon the first, has violated 
towards Spain the most sacred compacts— 





has arres’ed her monarchs—obliged them to 
a forced and manifestly void’ abdication and 
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renunciation ; has behaved with the .same 
violence towards the Spanish nobles whom 
he keeps in his power—has deciared that 
he will elect a king of Spain, the most 
horrible attempt that is recorded in history 
—has sent his troops into Spain, seized her 
fortresses and her capital, and scattered his 
troops throughout the country—has commit- 
ted against Spain all sorts of assassinations, 
robberies, and unheaid of cruelties; and 
thishe bas done with the most enormous 
ingratitude to the services whieh the Spanish 
nation has rendered France, to the friend- 
ship it has shown her, thus treating it with 
the most dreadful perfidy, fraud and 
treachery, such as was never committed 
against any nation, or monarch, by the 
most barbarous or ambitious king or people. 
He has in fine declared, that he will trample 
down our monarchy, our tnndamental laws, 
and bring about the ruin of our holy catholic 
religion.—The only remedy therefore for 
such grievous ills, which are so manifest to 
all Europe, is in war, which we declare 
against him.—In the name therefore ct our 
king Ferdinand the seventh, and of all the 
Spanish nation, we declare war by Jand and 
sea against the emperor Napoleon the first, 
and against France; we are determined to 
throw off her domination and tyranny, and 
command all Spaniards to act hostilely 
against her, te do her all possible damage 
accord’..g to the laws of war, to place an 
embargo upon all French ships in our ports, 
and all property, and effects, in whatever 
part of Spain they may be, wheiher belong- 


| ing tothe government or to the individuals 


of that nation. In the same manner we 
command, that no embarrassment, nor 
molestation be done to the English nation, 
nor its government, nor its ships, property, 
or effects, nor any individual of that nation 
—We declare that there shall be open and 
free communication with England, that we 
have contracted, and willkeep an armistice 
with her, and that we hope to conclude a 
durable and lasting peace—Moreover we 
protest, we will not lay down our arms till 
the emperor Napoleon the first, has restored 
to Spain our king Ferdinand the seventh, 
and the rest of the royal family ; has re- 
spected the sacred rights of the nation, 
which he has violated, and her liberty, 
integrity, and independence. — With the 
same understanding and accordance with 
the Spanish nation, we command that the 
present solemn declaration be printed, post- 
ed and circulated, among all the people and 
provinces of Spain and America, that it 
may be known in Europe, Africa and Asia. 
—Given in the royal palace of Alcazar at 
Seville, this Oth of June, 1808.—By order 
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of the Supreme Junta of Government.— 
Manuet Maria AcGuitakr, Sec. Juan 
Bautista Parvo, Sec. 

CONNECTION WITH ENGLAND. 

Don Artvaro Fiorez Esrrapa, Procurator 
General of the Principality of Asturias, 
made the following Proposition to the 
Supreme Council 
The general ccuncil of the principality of 

Asturias do not delay a moment in making 

known to the public the daily proofs they 

receive of the friendship of the English 
government and nation, who in order the 
better to enable if to supply alj our wants, 
have promptly sent to this capital a military 
committee, composed of three officers of 
distinction, who, this morning, presented 
themselves before the supreme council, not 
only tu assure us, that ali the supplies and 
succour which we pointed out to them, 
might be daily expected in our ports, bat 
also to offer in the name of their govern- 
meut, to this principality, and to the rest 
of the Spanish nation, all other assistance 
we might stand in need of; to send us 
troops, money, arms, ammunition, and 
other wailike stores, and to make a com- 
mon cause with us, in order that we might 
be able to repel and destroy the common 
enemy. ‘That generous nation deserves the 
wtinost gratitude on our part; but as it 
offers its protection to all the provinces 
which defend the good casue, it will-know 
on the other hand, how to employ ali its 
power against those provinces, wnich, yuided 
by a pernicious selfisiiness or apparent 
timidity, are forgetful of their duty, in the 
present critical circumstances in which the 
country is placed, do not endeavour in 
imitation of the real patriots, to defend the 
glorious cause, and shake off a disgracetul 
yoke. ‘The supreme council think it right 
to declare tothe public, that they felt the 
liveliest emotions of gratitude and respect, 
when they heard the conimissioners give 
them the assurance, that it was their anxious 
wish to shedthe Jast drop of their blood 
fighting with our brethren, in defence of 
the. common cause.— ALtvaro Froxrez 

Estrapa.—Oviedo, the 30th June, 1808. 
And it having been resolved, that the 

preceding proposition be printed and circn- 

lated threugh all the districts of the prin- 
cipality, we communicated it also to you 
tor your inform ition. God keep you many 
years in his holy guard.— Ignacio Frorez 
Vatpee. Juan Ancvetres Terar, Re- 
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preseatative and Secretary —Oviedo, tke 
30th June, 1808. 
FRENCH FLEET AT CADIZ. 
A Dispatch, together with inclosures, from 
Major-General Spencer, Cadiz, June 12. 


————— 
















































My Lord,—The French squadron, con. 
| sisting of five sail of the line and a frigate, 
| having placed themselves in a defensive po. 
| sition, in the channel Jeading to the Caraccas, 
and out of the reach of the works of Cadiz, 
and having refused to listen to any terms, | 
have great satisfaction in reporting that the 
| Spanish gan and mortar boats, and _ the bat- 

teries erected for this purpose, on the Isle of 

Leon, and near Fort Louis, commenced 

hostilities against the French ships, at three 

o'clock in the afternoon of the Oth, and the 
firing continued without interruption on 
both sides till night. It was renewed on the 
part of the Spaniards on the morning of the 
10th, and partially continued till two, when 

a flag of truce was hoisted by the French, 

but the terms proposed being inadmissible, 

the Spaniards intend io recommence hostili- 
ties with an additional battery, to the east- 

ward of Fort Louis, consisting of thirty 24- 

pounders. Admiral Purvis and myself 

wished to have co-operated in this attack, 
but the Spaniards, feeling themselves conti- 
dent in their own force, have declined our 
offers of assistance. —The Supreme Council 
of Seville have nominated commissioners, 
and applied last night for passports, and a 
frigate to convey them to England, and they 
are also equally anxious to send feluccas with 
dispatches to South America.—Information 
having been received that a smali French 
corps was assembling at Tavira, with a view 
of entering Spain by the Kiver Guadiana, 
we have been requested to proceed against 
this corps, and ¢ither to attack them on the 
coast, or endeayour to prevent the further 

prosecution of their plans against Spain. I 

accordingly propose to sail immediately for 

this object, Lord .Collingwood approving 
of it.—Adiiral Parvis had already detached 
three ships of war off the mouth of the 

Guadiana, and has offered every other ne- 

cessary assistauce, which Lord Collingwood 

has since confirmed. 

Letter from General Morla, Captain-Ge- 
neral of Andalusia and Governor of Ca- 
dix, addressed to their Excelieucies Adm. 
Purvis and Major-General Spencer. 

Admiral Rossilly, as your Excellencies 
will observe by the annexed copy, has pro- 
posed to disarm, but upon conditions which 

{ thonght were inadmissible. Whatever 

may be his terms of surrender, I shall in no 

manner deviate from my promise; it is 
therefore necessary that I should have your 
consent, as I have already said in my first 
conference with Brigadier-General Smith 
and Captain Sir John Gore, to whom I have 
pledged myself with simplicity and good 
faith.—It wiil afford me considerable satis- 
faction to consult with your Excellencies on 
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| occurrences, incidents, and circumstances, | 
adacive to our common advantage, and | 
ontrary to the interests of the common 

1emy.—Nothing gives me more real plea- | 


ire than the absolute confidence of your 


xcellencies in my candour and sincerity, 

vith which I remain your Excellencies’ most 

bfiectionate and devoted servant,— (Signed) 
Hwomas Morra.—Cadiz, June 11, 1808. 
etter from Admiral Rossilly, addressed to 
Gen. Morla, dated on board the Admiral’ s 
ship, Hero Bay, off Cadiz, June 11, 
1808. 


Captain-General,—Obliged to defend | 
_ effects with their causes, by representing the 
| alliance of Denmark with France as a cause 
| of the present war, when it is to be consi- 


myself on account of the inquietude inspired 
nto the people of this province by my im- 
posing attitude, [ yesterday, in order to tran- 
nuillize them, proposed to your Excellency 
Mo quit the Bay. In case the English can- 


ot accede to this proposal, I suggest the , 


idea of disembarking my means of attack, 
and keeping my ships’ companies on board ; 
mo colours shall be displayed on my squa- 
ron. Hostages shall be given for our se- 
urity, our sick, and all the French people 
inthe province, with their national and in- 


egiven on my part. ‘The refreshments, wa- 
ter, and provisions necessary for my squa- 
dron, shall be provided on my paying for 
Pthem, as has hitherto been done. | In short, 
I shall demand no conditions but those which 
bare necessary for my honour and that of the 
people serving under my orders, and as are 
‘compatible with the public tranquillity. De- 
prived by my proposal of the means of de- 
fence aguinst the exterior enemy, I demand 
security against them. 
Answer from General Morla to Admiral 
Rossilly. 
Excellent Sir, Admirai Rossilly,—-In an- 
' swer tocertain proposals and official demands 
transmitted by your Excellency, which, al- 
though dictated by your honour, are unques- 
stionably incompatible with mine, as must 
be evident to your Excellency, I .have to 
| acquaint you, that I cannot accept any terms 
but an unconditional surrender, my honour 
and character not allowing me to depart in 
any way from my promises. I therefore 
inform you, that my orders from the Su- 
preme Council being positive with respect 
to the surrender of the squadron commanded 
by your Excellency, I cannotenter into any 
conditions without previously consulting 
them. It is likewise my duty to consult 
| with the English commanders, as without 
their consent, I cannot compromise mysel. 
—For these reasons, I shall suspend my at- 
tack, until I have dispatched those two’ ex- 
presses; availing myself however of the 
termediate time to prepare other means 





for the attack.—-Nothing opposes the indi- 
vidual esteem entertained for your Excel- 
lency, by your faithful servant,—(Signed)— 


Tuomas Moria.—Cadiz, June 11, 


(To be continued.) 


Denmark AND Swepen.—Olservations on 
the Answer published at Stockholm to the 
Danish Declaration of War :—jfrom the 
Copenhagen Gaxette. 

The king of Sweden must have little re- 


| spect for his people, if he can suppose them 
| to be so unacquainted with the events of our 


time, that he may be permitted to confound 


dered, as all Europe knows, as a consequence 
of the treacherous attack of England. The 
king of Sweden thinks he can se blind the 
eyes of the Swedish nation, that he can 


' make them believe that the war in which 
| Sweden is engaged, is a defensive war, 


whereas, it is an offensive one, which it has 


| cost the king of Sweden much trouble to 
| procure, as he has done all in his power to 


-dividual property. Hostages will be equally | kindle its flames.—The difference, the very 


great difference, between the policy of our 
government and that of the king of Sweden 


| bas been, that the former has with the great- 
| est care endeavoured tosecure to its people 


the blessings of peace ; while the latter ap- 
pears only to have had for his object to sacri- 


| fice the blood of his subjects, bring on the 
_ calamities of war, and to lay waste their 
' peaceable habitations. All see with surprise 
_ the king of Sweden, whose constant restless- 


S 
ness, and whose false policy bas extended 


the theatre of war so far to the north, yet 


represents himself as the sovereign who 
had offered peace and tranquillity to the 
Baltic and its coasts. But he has ren- 
dered his love for peace too manifest for 
such an offer to be confided in 
After having made every exertion, for 
a series of years, to become involved ina 
war, and having at length obta'ned his object 
and shewn that he knew how to enter into 
a war inconsiderately, and how to maintain 
it with folly and obstinacy after he had 
been compelled entirely to abandon the first 
theatre of his war, it was believed that. true 
policy and regard for the welfare of his sub- 
jects would have induced him to live in 
peace and goodunderstanding with his neigh- 
bours, and to finda refuge inthe patience 
of a.magnanimous people, against a storm 
which he himself had raised. His sense of 
danger on the one band, and of bis feeble- 
ness on the other, might probably inspire 
him with the wish to see the Baltic main- 
tained free from a foreign fieet.—While in 
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Germany he wished to set bounds to the vic- 
tories of the Emperor Napoleon, and used 
every endeavour to persuade different courts 


that this was his object, nor would he pledge 
himself for the tranquillity and security of , Italy, as had been. declared by M. Cham. 


the Baltic from English ships. Can 
place more contidence in oue of these pro- 
fessions than the other? Can it be required 


of Denmark to trust the pacific promises of | 


England?) Will they be held more sacred 
than those given last year, at the very 
moment when an attack was intended ? 
A sovereign can have little respect for the 
truth, who can say to his nation, whose 
danger and sufferings are the only con- 
sequences of an alliance with England, 
*< I have concluded an alliance with England 
to obtain the means of defence for Sweden.” 
Was Sweden then in danger? Who threa- 
tened Sweden with an attack? Against 


whom was this protection and aid necessary ? | 


Every Swede of sense knows, as well as all 
Europe, that all his losses, and all the 
dangers that threaten him, are the con- 


sequence of this alliance with England which | 


no self-defence rendered necessary. Had 
this alliance not existed, Swedén would 
still have possessed Pomerania, would 


still have possessed Finland, and the coun- | 


try would not have been a prey to fa- 
mine, and all the misery which war brings 
with it. 
to the King of Sweden, which he has signi- 


fied were made, England is much indebted | 
to him for not accepting them ; but the | 
And if it were pru- | 


Swedish nation is not. 
dence not to accept some of these offers, it is 
to be regretted that they could not induce 
him to depart from an alliance that must 
certainly have the most destructjve con- 
Sequences to his country.—Had the King of 
Sweden seen the true interest of himself and 
his country, the North would have preserved 
peace, Sweden would have still possessed 
Pomerania and Finland, Denmark her fleet 
and tranquillity, and England her honour. 
All these losses are the consequences of the 
policy of the King of Sweden. How often 
has Sweden been warned by the Powers of 
Europe? Had we received such warning, 
our fleets would have been in safety, and 
ready, if necessary, to guard, in con- 
Junction with our northern brethren, the safety 
of our seas from the tyrants of the ocean. 


—_————_ 


Tus Pors—Answer of his Eminence Car- 
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to the holy father, that it was the decided 
wish of his majesty the emperor and king, 


we 


Were all the offers actually made | 






' that be should enter into an offensive and 


defensive league with the other pewers of 


| pagny to the Cardinal Caprara, by note of 


| the 3d current, the dispatch of the said car. 
| dinal bas been received, which brought the 


to make known to your excellency his ho- 
| liness’s sentiments on its contents; begin- 
ning with that which forms the cardinal 
His holiness 


| Cardinal Gabrielli, first secretary of state, 


| point among all the others. 
| has seen with pain, that even the final pro- 
position therein contained of the offensive 
and defensive league, should be accompa- 
nied with the threat of depriving him of his 


| - 
| 
\ 


| pliance. If worldly considerations had at all 
| influenced the conduct of the holy father, 
| he would, from the first, have yielded to 
| the wish of his majesty, and not have ex- 
| posed himself to suffer so many ealamities: 
| but the holy father is regulated alone by the 
| consideration due to his duty and his e¢on- 
| science, both have prevented him fromagree- 
| ing to the federation, and they equally hin- 
_der him from consenting to the offensive 
and defensive league, which differs but in 
| name; itsnature, however, does not except 
any prince, to whom the pope, according 
to the circumstances of the times, might 
not become an enemy.—His holiness feels, 
| Moreover, that this article, far from im- 
proving, detracts from his situation. In the 
articles presented to Cardinal de Bayan, the 
federation was proposed as alone against he- 
retics and the English. But this is couched 
in general terms, pointing out no people as 
an enemy, yet excluding no government, 
no nation, from the contingency of becom- 
ing one. If, then, his holiness declined 
from conscientious motives to be a party to 
that federation, so is he equally withheld 
from this league. The holy father would 
not merely bind himself to a defence, but 
to anaggression, Then would be seen the mi- 
nister of the God of peace placing himself in 
@ state of perpetual warfare; then would 
be seen their common father in. arms against 
his children, and the head of the ehurch 
exposing himself, by his own act, to-a de- 
privation of his spiritual connection with 





dinal Gatrielii, first Secretary of State, 

* to the note of his “xcellency M. Cha mpag - 
ny. ddressced to M. le Fevre, Chargé 
@Ayuires from the Emperor of France, 
dated April 19, 1808. 


the catholics of those powers against which 
the league would make it imperative on him 
to act hostilely. How then can his holiness 
shake off his power and natural character, 
and sacrifice, as must be the consequences 





After your excelleucy had made known 


the interest of religion ?—Hiis holiness, «ane 


[m 


original note of the above minister.—The 
holy father, after having attentively read and 
considered the said document, has ordered 


temporal dominions in case of his non-com- | 
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ce other priuces, is invested with a two-fold 
haracter, namely, of sovereign pontiff, and 
f temporal sovereign, and has given repeated 
idence that he cannot, by virtue of this 
econd qualification, enter upon engagements 
vhich wouid lead to results militating against 
is first and most importaut office, and in- 
uring the religion of which he is the head, 
e propagator, and the avenger. His ho- 
ness, therefore, cannot enter into any of- 
asive and defensive league, which would, 
y a permanent and progressive system, drag 
im into hostility against all those powers 
pon which his majesty may think proper to 
ake war; since the Italian States, now 
ependent upon his majesty, can never avoid 
aking part in such wars. His holiness 
ould consequently be obliged to become a 
barty in them by virtueof this league. Such 
n engagement must begin to be acted upon 
y the pope from this moment, and against 
ny Catholic prince; thus waging war 


against him without a motive. Farther, it 


ust be waged against all those powers, whe- 
her Catholic or not, who may, upon whatever 
rrounds, be the enemies of anyItalian prince. 
Thus is the head of the church, accustomed 


s he is to rule his estates in peace, driven in | 


moment to a state of warfare, offensive 
gainst hostile powers, and defensive of the 
bihers. This engagement is too repugnant 
o the sacred duties of his holiness, and too 
njurious to the interests of religion, to be 
ntered inte by the head of that religion. 
is holiness feels that it would be a derelic- 
ion of truth to enter into the league; he 


‘ould announce, by sucha resolution, his | 


etusal of any accommodation, any peace 
with the emperor, and would even declare 
ostilities against him. How could it ever 
de supposed, that his holiness should be ca- 
bable of declaring war against any power ? 

e has long been enduring the most hostile 
reatment, and is, therefore prepared to en- 
jure the threatened loss of his temporal do- 
minions.—Heaven is witness of the purity 
f his holiness’ intentions, and the world 
‘ill judge if it was possible to have conceiv- 
d so extraordinary ascheme. Ardently de- 
iring to compromise, and to be in peace 
ith his majesty, he manifested in his note 


of the 28th of January last, his compliance, 


$ far as it was possible to comply ; his ma- 
esty, however, does not practise all those 
ondescensions, which he might practise 
bwards the holy see; he persists inflexibly 
n demanding what his holiness neither can 
bor will accede to, namely, in binding him 
0a war, and toa perpetual and aggressive 
war, under the pretence of securing the 
ranquillity of Italy. What can Italy have 
o fear, if bis holiness should not enter into 








the proposed Jeague ?—Surrounded as the 
papal dominions are by those of his majesty, 
no rational fear could be entertained but of 
the ports; yet his holiness having offered to 
shut them, during the present war, against 
the enemies ef France, and. to guard the 
coast, he thus proposed to contribute, .as far 
as was in his power, without betraying his 
sacred duties, to the security and tranquillity 
of Italy. If, in spite of all this, his majes- 
ty shall take possession, as he has threatened, 
otf the papal dominions, respected by all, 
even the most powerful monarchy, during 
a space of ten centuries and upwards, and 
shall overturn the government, his holiness 
will be unable to prevent this spoliation, and 
can only, in bitter affliction of heart, la- 
ment the evil which his majesty will commit 
in the sight of God; trusting in whose pro- 
tection, his holiness will remain in perfect 
tranquillity, enjoying the consciousness of 
not having brought on this disaster by impru- 
dence, or by obstinacy, but to preserve the 
independence of that sovereignty which he 
ought to transmit, uninjured, to his succes- 
sors, as he received it; and to maintain, in 
its integrity, that conduct which may secure 
the universal concurrence of all princes, so 
necessary to the welfare of religion. For 
this fidelity to his sacred duties, his holiness 
will receive consolation from the words of 
his divine master—‘‘ Blessed are they who 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,”— 
With respect to the article relating to the 
dismissal of the cardinals, his holiness, in 
the complaints alledged, had no need of ex- 
amining the principle of their allegiance. 
Presuming on that freedom which the rights 
of nations allow to every.map, to live under 
that sky which is most congenial to him; 
presuming on that new allegiance acquired 
by the domicile of many years, his holiness 
remarks, that primitive allegiance cannot 
avail against the sacred obligations undertak~ 
en by the cardinals in the church of God, 
the oaths they take on receiving the purple, 
and their eminent office of counsellors to 
the sovereign pontiff in his spiritual con- 
cerns; and that, therefore they cannot be 
torn from his bosom.—With regard to the 
cessation of the functions of the legate, and 
to his departure, his holiness could hardly 
have expected that they would have been at- 
tributed to the motives assigned in M. Cham- 
pagny’s note. His holiness will repeat them 
once more. After having tried every me- 
thed to recal his majesty to his previous sen- 
timents towards the papal see, and to concert 
the desired reparation of so many religious 
innovations; after having endured, for such 
a length of time, with unsubdved patience, 
and with unalterable meekness, so many out- 
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Germany he wished to set bounds to the vic- 
tories of the Emperor Napoleon, and used 
every endeavour to persuade different courts 
that this was his object, nor would he pledge 
himself for the tranquillity and security of | Italy, as had been declared by M. Cham. 
| pagny to the Cardinal Caprara, by note of 


the Baltic from English ships. Can 
place more confidence in one of these pro- 
fessions than the other? Can it be required 


of Denmark to trust the pacific promises of 


England ? Will they be held more sacred 
than those given last year, at the very 
moment when an attack was intended ? 
A sovereign can have little respect for the 
truth, who can say to his nation, whose 
danger and sufferings are the only con- 
sequences of an alliance with England, 
«< T have concluded an alliance with England 
to obtain the means of defence for Sweden.” 
Was Sweden then in danger? Who threa- 
tened Sweden with an attack? Against 
whom was this protection and aid necessary ? 
Every Swede of sense knows, as well as all 
Europe, that all his losses, and all the 
dangers that threaten him, are the con- 
sequence of this alliance with England which 
no self-defence rendered necessary. Had 
this alliance not existed, Sweden would 
still have possessed Pomerania, would 


still have possessed Finland, and the coun- | 
try would not have been a prey to fa- | 
der him from consenting to the offensive 


mine, and all the misery which war brings 
with it. 


Swedish nation is not. 


to be regretted that they could not induce 
him to depart from an alliance that must 
certainly have the most destructjve con- 
Sequences to his country.—Had the King of 
Sweden seen the true interest of himself and 
his country, the North would have preserved 
peace, Sweden would have still possessed 
Pomerania and Finland, Denmark her fleet 
and tranguillity, and England her honour. 
All these losses are the consequences of the 
policy of the King of Sweden. How olten 
has Sweden been warned by the Powers of 
Europe? Had we received such warning, 
our fleets would have been in safety, and 
ready, if necessary, to guard, in con- 
yanchon with our northern brethren, the safety 
of our seas trom the tyrants of the ocean. 


Tus Pors—Answer of his Eminence Car- 
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to the holy father, that it was the decided 
wish of his majesty the emperor and king, § 


we 


Were all the offers actually made | 
to the King of Sweden, which he has signi- | 
fied were made, England is much indebted | 
to him for not accepting them; but the | 
And if it were pru- | 
dence not to accept some of these offers, it is | 





dinal Gatrielii, first Secretary of State, 
to the note of his éxcellency M. Cha mpag- 
my. <iddressed to M. le Fevre, Chargé 
@Ayuires from the Emperor of France, 
dated April 19, 1808. 


' that be should enter into an offensive and 


defensive league with the other powers of 


| the 3d current, the dispatch of the said car. 


| dinal bas been received, which brought the 
| original note of the above minister.—The 


_ holy father, after having attentively read and 
| considered the said document, has ordered 
| Cardinal Gabrielli, first secretary of state, 
| to make known to your excellency his ho- 


| liness’s sentiments on its contents; begin- 
| ning with that which forms the cardinal 


| point among all the others. His_ holiness 
| has seen with pain, that even the final pro- 
| position therein contained of the offensive 


\ A A o a : : 
| nied with the threat of depriving him of his 


| temporal dominions in case of his non-com- 
| pliance. If worldly considerations had at all 
| influenced the conduct of the holy father, 
| he would, from the first, have yielded to 
| the wish of his majesty, and not have ex- 
| posed himself to suffer so many ealamities: 
_ but the holy father is regulated alone by the 


| consideration due to his duty and his eon- 


science, both have prevented him fromagree- 
ing to the federation, and they equally hin- 


and defensive league, which differs but in 
name; itsnature, however, does not except 
any prince, to whom the pope, according 
to the circumstances of the times, might 
not become an enemy.—His holiness feels, 
moreover, that this article, far from im- 
proving, detracts from his situation, In the 
articles presented to Cardinal de Bayan, the 
federation was proposed as alone against he- 
retics and the English. But this is couched 


| in general terms, pointing out no people as 


an enemy, yet excluding no government, 
ho nation, from the contingency of becom- 
ing one. If, then, his holiness declined 
from conscientious motives to be a party to 
that federation, so is he equally withheld 
from this league. The holy father would 
not merely bind himself to a defence, but 
to an aggression. Then would be seen the mi- 
nister of the God of peace placing himself in 
@ state of perpetual warfare; then would 
be seen their common father in arms against 
his children, and the head of the ehurch 
exposing himself, by his own act, to-a de- 
privation of his spiritual connection with 
the catholics of those powers against which 
the league would make it imperative on him 
to act bostilely. How then can his holiness 
shake off his power and natural character, 
and sacrifice, as must be the consequences 





After your excelleucy had made known 


the interest of religion ?—His holine:s, ane 
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and defensive league, should be accompa- | 
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gainst him without a motive. 
Must be waged against all those powers, whe- | 
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ce other prices, is invested with a two-fold 

aracter, namely, of sovereign pontiff, and 
f temporal sovereign, and has given repeated 
idence that he cannot, by virtue of this 
econd qualification, enter upon engagements 
which would lead to results militating against 
sis first and most importaut office, and in- 
uring the religion of which he is the head, 

e propagator, aid the avenger. His ho- 
ness, therefore, cannot enter into any of- 
asive and defensive league, which would, 
y a permanent and progressive system, drag 
im into hostility against all those powers 
pon which his majesty may think proper to 
make war; since the Italian States, now 
fependent upon his majesty, can never avoid 
aking part in such wars. His holiness 
ould consequently be obliged to become a 
barty in themby virtueof this league. Such 
n engagement must begin to be acted upon 
by the pope from this moment, and against 
ny Catholic prince; thus waging war 


her Catholic or not, who may, upon whatever 
rrounds, be the enemies of anyltalian prince. 


Thus is the head of the church, accustomed 


s he is to rule his estates in peace, driven in 

moment to a state of warfare, offensive 
gainst hostile powers, and defensive of the 
dihers. ‘This engagement is too repugnant 


fo the sacred duties of his holiness, and too 


njurious to the interests of religion, to be 
ntered inte by the head of that religion. 
is holiness feels that it would be a derelic- 
ion of truth to enter into the league; he 


‘ould announce, by sucha resolution, his | 
etusal of any accommodation, any peace | 
with the emperor, and would even declare | 


ostilities against him. How could it ever 
ye supposed, that his holiness should be ca- 
able of declaring war against any power ? 

e has long been enduring the most hostile 
reatment, and is. therefore prepared to en- 
ture the threatened loss of his temporal do- 
Minions.—Heaven is witness of the purity 
bf his holiness’ intentions, and the world 
will judge if it was possible to have conceiv- 
d so extraordinary ascheme, Ardently de- 
iring to compromise, and to be in peace 
ith his majesty, he manifested in his note 
bf the 28th of January last, his compliance, 
$ far as it was possible to comply ; his ma- 
esty, however, does not practise all those 
ondescensions, which he might practise 
owards the holy see; he persists inflexibly 
n demanding what his holiness neither can 
hor will accede to, namely, in binding him 
0a war, and toa perpetual and aggressive 
war, under the pretence of securing the 
ranquillity of Italy. What can Italy have 
0 fear, if bis holiness should not enter into 








Farther, it | 
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the proposed league ?—Surrounded as the 
papal dominions are by those of his majesty, 


no rational fear could be entertained but of 
the ports; yet his holiness having offered to 
shut them, during the present war, against 
the enemies ef France, and to guard the 
coast, he thus proposed to contribute, as far 
as was in his power, without betraying his 
sacred duties, to the security and tranquillity 
of Italy. If, in spite of all this, his majes- 
ty shall take possession, as he has threatened, 
ot the papal dominions, respected by all, 
even the most powerful monarchy, during 
a space of ten centuries and upwards, and 
shall overturn the government, his holiness 
will be unable to prevent this spoliation, and 
can only, in bitter affliction of heart, la- 
ment the evil which his majesty will commit 
in the sight of God; trusting in whose pro- 
tection, his holiness will remain in perfect 
tranquillity, enjoying the consciousness of 
not having brought on this disaster by impru- 
dence, or by obstinacy, but to preserve the 
independence of that sovereignty which he 
ought to transmit, uninjured, to his succes- 
sors, as he received it; and to maintain, in 
its integrity, that conduct which may secure 
the universal concurrence of all princes, so 
necessary to the welfare of religion. For 
this fidelity to his sacred duties, his holiness 
will receive consolation from the words of 
his divine master—‘‘ Blessed are they who 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,”— 
With respect to the article relating to the 
dismissal of the cardinals, his holiness, in 
the complaints alledged, had no need of ex- 
amining the principle of their allegiance. 
Presuming on that freedom which the rights 
of nations allow to every. map, to live under 
that sky which is most congenial to him ; 
presuming on that new allegiance acquired 
by the domicile of many years, his holiness 
remarks, that primitive allegiance cannot 
avail against the sacred obligations undertak- 
en by the cardinals in the church of God, 
the oaths they take on receiving the purple, 
and their eminent office of counsellors to 
the sovereign pontiff in his spiritual con- 
cerns; and that, therefore they cannot be 
torn from his bosom.—With regard to the 
cessation of the functions of the legate, and 
to his departare, his holiness could hardly 
have expected that they would have been at- 
tributed to the motives assigned in M. Cham- 
pagny's note. His holiness will repeat them 
once more. After having tried every me- 
thed to recal his majesty to his previous sen- 
timents towards the papal see, and to concert 
the desired reparation of so many religious 
innovations; after having endured, for such 
a length of time, with unsubdued patience, 
and with unalterable meekness, so many out- 
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rages ‘and insults; after having seen how 
fruitless were al} the remonstrances urged 
against the hostile proceedings of the French ; 
after having peaceably borne the humiliation 
of imprisonment; and seeing these insults, 
these contemyas, these violations, increase 
with every hour, his holiness found it neces- 
sary, though with the deepest regret, to de- 
termine on the recal ot his legate in order to 
verthrow, at least, in the face of the 
edrotid, the false and scandalous opinion that 
whatever might occur, even the most flagrant 
“wrongs, would receive his tacit consent.— 
—In this very recal, the precise period of 
which could not have been anticipated by 
his holiness, be professed, along with those 
constant affectionate regards which he en- 
tertained for his majesty, that could he but 
consent to the demand of the evacuation of 
Rome, and be satisfied with those conces- 
sions which are compatible with the duties 
of his holiness, the legate might continue, 
in conformity with his instructions, to exer- 
cise his functions.—But his majesty proved 
inflexible, and instead of receding a single 
step, preferred the discontinuance of the le- 
gation, and the departure of the pontifical 
representative.—Itis nol, therefore, his ho- 
liness, who by this hypothetical recal of his 
legate, has declared war against the empe- 
ror; it is the emperor whochooses to declare 
war against his holiness; and not content 
with declaring it against his temporal sove- 
reignty, he threatens to raise in his spiritual, 
a wall of division between the catholics of 
France and the sovereign pontiff, in the as- 
surance, according to M. Champagny’s note, 
that the cardinal legate having given up his 
functions, the Gallican church resumed its 
doctrine in all its integrity —His holiness has 
too good an opinion of the illustrious clergy 
of France to doubt that the Gallican church, 
however jealous of its prerogatives, is yet so 
attached tothe chair of St. Peter, that it 
will maintain itself unshaken in its true 
principles, without asserting rights, which 
it dues not and cannot possess; nor become 
scliismatic, by separating itself from the ca- 
tholic unity.—It is not then—the repetition 
is important—it is not his holiness whe seeks 
the rupture. <A pacifie prince, notwith- 
standing he was obliged to witness the spo- 
liation, indetiance of all right, of his states 
of Benevento and Ponte Corvo; notwith- 
standing his enormous expense of maintain- 
ing French troops; notwithstanding the 
wsurpation of his capital, the usurpa- 
tion of almost all his sovereign rights; 
notwithstanding the violent dismissal of so 
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many spiritaal persons, composing his holy 
senate; and notwithstanding all the other 
acts, by which his dignity has been degraded, 
all that his holiness did was to command his 
people when the French army entered Rome, 
to shew it respect; allthat his holiness did 
was to receive it in the most hospitable man. 
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ner, and implore of his majesty, in the ae 
mean time, relief from so many aggravated anton 
evils ; and all that his holiness now does in mos} 
this extremity is, to mourn between the Peop!. 


vestibule and the altar, invoking the pity of 
heaven upon his people, and that by a re. 





turn to better counsels, the most potent em. S 
peror Napoleon will not suffer the inheri- hobs 
tance of the Roman see, given by provi. B bee 
dence to the head of the catholic cburch in ly 
full enjoyment, to be lost and rooted out.— Hr 
Thus has his holiness made war! Thus has rik 
he conducted himself tothe present hour to- : b) 
wards his majesty, however distressing aud oe 
unfortunate has been the result. Still his - 
holiness willcherish the hope that his ma- : , 
jesty, rejecting the {counsels of the enemies fy 
of the holy see, who have had recourse to 3 
every art to change his disposition, will re- x bi 
vert to their former friendly correspondence, wey 
and be satisfied with the comcessions made in wer 
the note of the 28th of January. If, by é' the 
the hidden purposes of the Most High, this iat 
should not take place, and his majesty re- pain 
gardless of hisown glory, and deaf to the Bd 
calls of justice, should put his threats in Rime: 
execution, and take possession of the states peor 
of the church by right of conquest, over: pm. 
turning the government in consequence, his we 
holiness will be unable toremedy such fatal way 
oceurrences, but he solemnly declares, that b the 
the first will not be a conquest, as his holi- % 
ness is in peace with all the world, but will be the: 
an usurpation more violent than history can st 
furnish ; and the second will not be the re- ‘of t 
sult of conquest, but of that usurpation. _ 
He declares, at the sanie time, that it will ted! 
not be the work of political genius and illu- xur 
mination, but an awful visitation of that sh, 


God from whom all sovereignty is derived, 
and especially that given to the head of the 
churech.—Bowing, in that event, with pro- 
found adoration to the decrees nf heaven, 
his holiness will find consolation in reflecting 
that the creator and redeemer willed these 
things, and that all concurs to accomplish his 
purposes when his appointed time arrives. es 
—This is the answer which the undersigned 
is commanded by his holiness te give to the 
noteot M. Champagny, and to communi- 
cate to your excellency.—CarpinaL Ga- 
BRIELLI. 
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